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Arise ! Awake f And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEER S* 

‘Truth is one : sages call It by various names * 



fawn* r i 

553? w»rr *n: i 



O Agni, the Lord ( aryah ), the showerer 
Of [benefits], may you unite (d sam sam l 
yuvase) all beings. You are kindled on the 
earth (ida) which is your altar. 2 May He 
bring prosperity to us. 

Rg-Veda 10.191.1 



*Begun here is the famous Samvanana-suktam 
which is the last hymn of the Rg-Veda. It is 
named after its seer Samvanana who is perhaps 
only a personification of integral will ( sam = 
common ; vanana = will). What is called 
the Vedas, the seed which gave rise to the 

s 

indestructible civilization of India,- is the record 
of the experiences of about 300 poets. An 
intellectual activity of such magnitude cannot 
but introduce an equally immense diversity. 
Such a diversity would not have become 
intelligible, or would not have spawned a great 
culture, had it not been based on one central 
philosophical principle; harmony. Diversity need 
not mean conflict, contradiction or confusion. It 
can mean harmony, integrality. The whole 
history of Indian civilization has been, as it 



were, a demonstration of this fundamental 
principle of harmony and its outer or pragmatic 
aspect, acceptance. The Vedic sages accepted 
everything; life and death, joy and sorrow, 
virtue and vice, light and darkness ; above all, 
the existence of innumerable gods. In the 
Rg'Veda harmony and acceptance are referred 

•k 

to by the word rta which also stands for Truth, 
for harmony is the ultimate Truth of the 

universe. This central principle is brought to a 
moving finale in the last hymn. Its first stanza 
is a prayer to Agni for harmony. 

l* sam is repeated twice to emphasize that 
no being should be excluded. 

2- Sayana identifies Agni with universal life, 
Vaisvanara or Virat. 



TO OUR READERS 



With this issue Prabuddha Bharat a or 
Awakened India enters the ninety-first year 
of its publication. On this happy occasion 
we send our greetings and good wishes to 
our subscribers, readers, contributors, 
reviewers, publishers of books, friends and 
sympathizers for their continued support. 
May the new year bring them peace, 
prosperity and spiritual filfilment! 

No amount of earthly knowledge and 
skill can bring peace and fulfilment to the 
human soul or make life meaningful. It is 
obvious that the fast advancement of 
secular knowledge and the extensive social 
changes of the past few decades have been 
achieved at the expense of moral values 
and spiritual tranquility. If the disastrous 



consequences of the present information 
explosion and unprecedented boom in the 
multiplication of mass media are to be 
avoided or kept in check, they are to be 
counterbalanced with a dedicated and 
organized effort at spreading spiritual 
knowledge. In the Indian context cultural 
integration and communal harmony have 
become equally important issues. These 
are precisely, the areas in which Prabuddha 
Bharat a has been rendering silent service 
during the ninety years of its existence. 
You can make your participation in this 
noble task closer and more vital by 
enrolling more subscribers for this journal 
or by popularizing it in other ways. Thank 
you. 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



This month’s editorial discusses how 
work, ideal, love and spiritual disciplines 
bring about a transformation of the ego. 

In the veiled divinity Swami 
Brahmeshananda of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Varanasi, expounds 
three aspects of the personality of the Holy 
Mother, Sri Sarada Devi. 

In the first part of American women 
encounter vedanta Ann Myren discusses 
the social conditions and roles of American 
women in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and Swami Vivekananda’s assess- 
ment of them. Ann Myren teaches social 



sciences at the College of Alameda, 
Alameda, California. 

In the second and concluding part of 
the songs of orpheus John L. Dobson 
skilfully weaves several neglected strands 
of Greek and Indian traditions into a 
valuable tapestry of historical document. 
A versatile genius, the author is the 
founder-director of San Francisco Sidewalk 
Astronomers. 

With the third instalment of swami 
shuddhananda Swami Muktinathananda 
of Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, 
concludes his meticulously researched 
biographical account of one of the great 
disciples of Swami Vivekananda. 




TRANSFORMATION AND TRANSCENDENCE 

(EDITORIAL) 

Abraham Maslow, a pioneer in humanistic Many of the problems of life, especially 



psychology, has narrated a beautiful 
anecdote about a small American-Indian 
boy: 

He was about seven or eight years old, and I 
found by looking very close that he was a kind 
of rich kid, in a Blackfoot way. He had several 
horses and cattle in his name, and he owned a 
medicine bundle of particular value. Someone, 
a grown-up, turned up who wanted to buy the 
medicine bundle, which was the most valuable 
thing that he had. I learned from his father 
that what little Teddy did when he was made 
this offer — remember he was only seven years 
old — was to go into the wilderness by himself 
to meditate. He went away for about two or 
three days and nights camping out, thinking for 
himself. He did not ask his father or his 
mother for advice, and they didn’t tell him any- 
thing. He came back and announced his 
decision.i 

How many grown-ups make decisions, 
even important decisions which may have 
far-reaching consequences in their own 
lives, in the way that little boy did ? When 
confronted with difficulties, most people 
would rush here and there and try to 
influence this person or that, failing which 
they would either go about blaming the 
world or sit brooding over their misfortunes. 
What that boy did was to seek a solution 
to his problem in the depths of conscious- 
ness. Being small, his physical and 
mental capacities were limited, but he 
knew how to transcend his limitations. 
Abandoning all external help, alone in the 
wilderness, he just let the Great Spirit 
open the door of his heart to the source of 
infinite knowledge. 

l* Abraham H. Maslow, The Farther 
Reaches of Human Nature (New York: Esalen / 
Penguin, 1982) p. 221 



existential problems like insecurity, 
unfulfilment, loneliness, meaninglessness, 
etc. have no lasting solutions in the external 
world. This, however, is not the only 
difficulty. A more serious difficulty is that 
our present state of consciousness is itself 
too limited and inadequate to solve the 
basic problems of life. It is this awareness 
that induces people to practise prayer, 
worship and meditation. In critical 
situations some people may achieve a 
certain degree of transcendence through 
prayer or meditation and thus succeed in 
getting inner solace and strength to face 
the problems of life. But this kind of 
transcendence is usually a temporary 
experience and its beneficial effects wear 
off in a short time. 

Is there a way by which man can attain 
permanent transcendence ? The answer 
given by the saints, sages and mystics of 
all religions is that man can gain permanent 
possession of higher levels of transcendence 
by transforming his consciousness. This is 
one of the basic presuppositions of yoga, 
mysticism and spiritual life in general. 

Transformation of the conscious into the 
superconscious 

As mentioned in last month’s editorial, 
human consciousness undergoes three 
types of transformation: transformation 

within the unconscious, transformation of 
the contents of the unconscious into the 
conscious, and transformation of the 
conscious into the superconscious. The 
first two types were discussed there and 
so only the third type need be dealt with 
here. The first two types really belong to 
the province of moral life, and it is only 
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the transformation of the conscious into 
the superconscious that is the chief concern 
of spiritual life. 

The unconscious 2 is the storehouse of 
impressions (samskaras) of past experiences, 
whereas the conscious deals with the 
immediate present. The unconscious is 
also the fountain-head of all good and bad 
instinctual drives, emotions and creative 
power. At the beginning of our spiritual 
life the conscious remains mostly under 
the control of the unconscious. As a result, 
we find that our actions and thoughts are 
to a great extent determined by our inherent 
tendencies and are going on more or less 
automatically. In other words, we have 
very little inner freedom and self-awareness. 
Much of the early struggle in spiritual life 
is to free the conscious from the hold of 
the unconscious. 

As the conscious gets freed more and 
more from the hold of the unconscious, we 
feel great inner freedom, alertness and 
tranquility, our work efficiency increases, 
and our creative urges find finer modes of 
expression. Many people remain satisfied 
with these improvements. They, however, 
remain conditioned by their present level 
of awareness. Spiritual life is an attempt 
to go beyond the limitations of our present 
state, and this can be achieved only by 
transforming the conscious mind and 
illuminating it with superconscious wisdom. 

It should be noted here that the 
conscious and the unconscious are to be 
regarded not as inert chambers but as 
functional configurations of the self. They 

2 * The term ‘unconscious’ used by western 
psychologists is somewhat misleading in as much 
as every part of the mind has its own 
consciousness. What it really means is absence 
of self-awareness. ‘Subliminal’ or ‘depth’ 
consciousness would be a more appropriate 
term than ‘unconscious’; nevertheless the latter 
term is retained for some technical and historical 
reasons. 



represent two different ways the self 
functions. If the ego is visualized as a tree, 
the unconscious will be represented by the 
roots and the conscious by the trunk. 
The transformation of the conscious means 
the transfiguration of the ego — the 

metamorphosis of the human self into the 
divine Self. In the Vedas this has been 
described through the well-known imagery 

of the two birds. ‘Two birds of beautiful 

# • 

plumage, closely related and friendly, cling 
to the same tree. Of these one eats the 
fruit of different tastes, while the other 
looks on without eating. On the same tree 
(i.e. the body) the lower self grieves, being 
immersed (in worldliness), deluded and 
powerless. But when it sees the other (the 
higher Self), the adorable Lord, and His 
glory, it becomes free from sorrow.^ 

It is the light of the higher Self, the 
Atman, that transfigures the ego. There 
is a point of contact between the Atman 
and the conscious mind ; it is known as 
the buddhi or heart. It acts as the centre 
of control in spiritual life. The impulsion 
for the transformation of the conscious 
must come from this centre, and it will 
come only if the centre is awakened. We 
may read books on meditation or listen to 
the talks of wise men but, unless the 
spiritual centre starts functioning, our basic 
awareness will remain unchanged. If the 
first struggle in spiritual life is to free the 
conscious from the hold of the unconscious, 
the next ' struggle should be to awaken the 
spiritual centre. Once this higher centre 
starts functioning, every action and thought 
will become a means of transforming 
consciousness. There are, however, several 
special techniques or processes which 
accelerate this transformation and some of 
these are discussed below. 



3. Mundaka upani$ad 3.1.1. The original 
version occurs in Rg-Veda 1.164.20 
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Transforming power of work 

We generally tend to look upon work as 
a means of achieving something in the 
external world. Rarely do we regard it as 
a means of transforming consciousness and 
yet, this transformation is the central aim 
of Karma Yoga. The popular notion that 

Karma Yoga only means doing good to 

% 

the world is not wholly correct. For one 
can do good to the world in various ways 
and with various motives. Our actions 
become Karma Yoga only when they are 
converted into a technique of transforming 
consciousness. This also implies that even 
actions done for one’s own good such as 
eating, dressing, cleaning etc. can be done 
as Karma Yoga. The type of work one 
does is irrelevant to Karma Yoga ; what is 
important is how the work transforms 
consciousness. 

Here it is necessary to clarify what the 
word ‘karma’ really means. In science any 
movement that involves the expenditure of 
energy is considered work. It is in this 
sense that a waterfall, motor car, stomach 
or lung is said to be ‘working*. This, 
however, is not what ‘karma’ really means. 
Work to become karma must have three 
components: a conscious agent (karta), 
action which has a moral implication, and 
an effect (karmaphald) which is the fulfil- 
ment of a desire ( istasadhyata ). The only 
English word which connotes all these 
three aspects of karma is perhaps ‘labour’. 
Karma is goal-oriented work done by an 
agent who owns, or has the obligation to 
own, moral responsibility for his actions. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s parable of the Brahmin 
who killed a cow but claimed that it was 
his hand which did the crime and that, 
therefore, the sin belonged to the presiding 
deity of the hand, Indra, illustrates the 
importance of the agent. The agent who 
owns moral responsibility is the ego. 

Why does the ego do karma ? To fulfil 



its needs. Human beings have a hierarchy 
of needs — physical, physiological, emotional, 
intellectual, social, creative and spiritual. 
The lower needs like food, clothing and 
shelter are called ‘basic needs’. The higher 
needs are called ‘values’. 

The hierarchical nature of needs has 
created a major problem for man: it calls 

for total fulfilment. The satisfaction of 
biological needs alone cannot bring com- 
plete fulfilment. There is in man the urge 
to seek and express higher truths, to share 
love, to create beautiful things and to 
experience higher forms of happiness. This 
has been called ‘self-actualization’ — a term 
introduced by Goldstein and Karen Homey 
and popularized by Abraham Maslow. 
Millions of people in the world are unhappy 
not because of lack of food and clothing 
but because of failure in self-actualization. 
The creative urge in man seems to reach 
no end. Says Paul Tillich, ‘Man’s produc- 
tivity moves from potentiality to actuality 
in such a way that everything actualized 
has potentialities for further actualization. 
This is the basic structure of progress .’ 4 
It is with the hope of attaining fulfilment 
that people do work. But most people find 
that work brings thfcm only partial 
fulfilment: it may satisfy some of their 

physical or social needs, but does not 
touch the core of their being, the true 
Self. They find work mostly a horizontal 
movement: if their aim is to earn money, 
work enables them to get more and more 
of it ; if their aim is to get fame, work 
enables them to get more and more of it. 
Doctors, engineers, social workers and 
businessmen find that their work only 
enables them to move further in their own 
fields, and that this progress takes them 
away from the core of their true being, 
alienates them from their true Self. Work 

4. Paul Tillich, The Courage To Be (London: 
Fontana /Collins, 1970) p. 107 
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can bring higher fulfilment only if it 
enables them to move vertically upward 
and realize the higher levels of being and 
ultimately the true Self. 

This upward movement can be effected 
only through a transformation of con- 
sciousness. Can work bring this about ? 
Work produces two types of change: a 
subjective one and an objective one. It 
changes the object of work: a carpenter 
produces changes in a block of wood, a 
farmer produces changes in the land, a 
doctor produces changes in the body of 
the patient, and so on. The objective 
changes alone are usually noticed and 
regarded as work. But work has also a 
subjective effect: it changes the con- 

sciousness of the worker. However, this 
inner change is often so small that it is 
seldom noticed. Why is it that the inner 
changes produced by work are so small ? 
Why is it that people find that even after 
doing work for several years they have 
derived little inner spiritual benefit from 
their work ? This is one of the fundamen- 
tal problems of life to which Karma 
Yoga addresses itself. 

In ordinary work almost the whole of 
mental energy is directed towards seeking 
the results of work, and little of it is used 
consciously to deal with the mind and its 
problems. Therefore Karma Yoga 
prescribes as the first step the freeing of 
the will from attachment to the fruit of 
work (phala-sariikalpa tyaga). That is 
why Karma Yoga is often described as 
niskama karma. But the renunciation of 
the fruit of work is only the first step in 

Karma Yoga. The second step is to deal 

♦ 

with the ego. The clinging of the ego to 
the fruit of work is egoism. When egoism 
is given up, what remains of the ego is 
simple T-consciousness. This self-aware- 
ness can be intensified by cultivating the 
attitude of an inner witness while one is 
engaged in work. When the ego is isolated 



and sufficient self-awareness is built up, 
one gains tremendous inner strength. 

The primary reason why the work that 
people do does not produce any significant 
transformation of consciousness is that 
they lack this inner power born of self- 
awareness. The ego is not free to deal 
with itself. There is not enough self- 
awareness to check the automatisms of the 
unconscious. There is not enough self- 
awareness to be focussed upon different 
parts of the mind and bring about necessary 
changes there. Another reason is that 
work is seldom done as an expression of 
the soul’s creativity or, in the words of 
Swami Vivekananda, as a manifestation of 
the potential divinity of the soul. It is the 
outer objects that draw out work from 
most people, not the inner creative urge. 
Many people find it difficult to work 
without some external stimulus or incentive. 
It is of course true that people have their 
own specific fields of creative activity like 
scientific research, music, painting, dance, 
business enterprises, but any work can be 
done creatively if there is enough dynamism 
in the soul. Uncreative work done 
mechanically without self-direction will not 
produce any significant transformation in 
the worker. 

When properly done. Karma Yoga 
transforms consciousness in different ways. 
It creates new good samskaras which 
counteract and check the activity of impure 
samskaras already present in the mind. It 
gives a higher direction to instinctual 
energy and sublimates lower instincts into 
higher sentiments. It enables us to 
understand the workings of the ego, 
especially its tentacles of egoism and 
selfishness which are put forth when the 
ego is brought into interpersonal relation- 
ships through work. The most important 
way Karma Yoga brings about transform- 
ation is by opening the ego to the stream 
of universal life. Other than the simple 
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‘I’-consciousness everything else that he will say, ‘I want to become so and so.’ 

* \ 



appears as ego and egoism is the creation 
of the society of which the person is a 
part. The very sturcture of the ego has 
been determined by the experiences of 
love and hate and fear gained from 
childhood. When through Karma Yoga 
we free ourselves from this triangle of 
attitudes and reestablish a new, spiritual 
relationship with others, it will radically 
transform ego-consciousness. As a matter 
of fact. Karma Yoga brings into existence 
a new, purified, liberated, spiritual ego 
open to universal life. 

Such a liberated ego alone can offer all 
work as worship to the Supreme Self who 
is all-pervading and is the ultimate source 
of all activity in the universe. This 
worship is a participation in virat-yajna , 
cosmic sacrifice of the Divine which, as the 
Gita assures us, speedily transforms the 
conscious into the superconscious . 5 

Transforming power of ideals 

Another agent of transformation of 
ego-consciousness is the ideal. An ideal 
is a psychological phenomenon which 
serves as a model of perfection and 
stimulates goal-oriented activity in the 
soul. Ideals are of two types, subjective 
and objective. 

A subjective ideal is a model or template 
which the self uses to shape itself. It is 
the prefiguration of the possibilities of the 
soul. In the ideal the self finds fulfilled 
all that it wants to achieve in life, all that 
it wants to become. 

The subjective ideal itself is of two 
kinds, the ego-ideal and the spirit-image. 
If you ask a small boy about his future, 

5 * vffiri crcR i 



He may regard his father, elder brother, 
a bigger boy or a well-known sportsman 
as the personification of all that he wants 
to realize in life, and he uses this image to 
mould his own ego. That becomes his 
ego-ideal. There is nothing wrong in 
having such an external ideal to start life 
with. In fact children need such ideals 
during the early stages of development, 
and one of the functions of epics, mythology 
and fiction is to provide such ego-ideals 
to dream about. The elimination of such 
ideals from childhood through rationaliz- 
ation and overemphasis on scientific 
knowledge is one of the main causes of 
rootlessness and vulgarity that characterize 
many modem youths. About this trend 
Abraham Maslow writes: ‘Every age but 
ours has had its model, its ideal: the saint, 
the hero, the knight, the mystic, the 
gentleman— all these have been given up 

by our culture. About all we have left is 

* 

the well-adjusted man without problems, 
a very pale and doubtful substitute .’ 0 

One may accept the image of another 
person as model for one’s own self-deveh 
opment but everyone will sooner or later 
realize that no external image can serve as 
a perfect model for oneself. Everyone 
has to evolve his own ideal of perfection 
out of his own soul. ‘Eric Fromm has shown 
that, apart from superego which we 
acquire from our parental environment, 
there is also an intrinsic conscience in us 
which is based on the unconscious or 
preconscious perception of our own nature, 
our destiny, capacities, etc. It insists that 
we be true to our inner nature .’ 7 

It is this search for a perfect self-ideal 
that leads a person ultimately to spiritual 

6 * Abraham H. Maslow, ‘Personality Prob- 
lems and Personality Growth’ in The Self , Ed. 
Clark Moustakas (New York: Harper & Bros, 
1956) p. 231 

7 * Maslow, ibid, p, 234 



Gita 18.46 
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life. Spiritual life is based on the belief 
that man is the spirit, the Atman, which 
transcends the ego. This understanding 
gives rise to the spirit-image by which is 
meant an idealized concept of the Atman 
through which one can establish an intimate 
relationship with the Deity. One may thus 
visualize oneself as a child of God, as the 
mother of the Divine Child, or as an angel 
or simply as a luminous being. This 
spirit-image by its very sublimity produces 
changes in one’s consciousness, transforms 
the ego and finally supplants the ego-ideal. 

But a subjective ideal, however high or 
sublime, is not enough to bring total 
fulfilment. Most people — though not all — 
need an objective ideal to adore, to centre 
their love upon, to bring a sense of 
completeness or wholeness into their lives. 
The attitude towards such an objective 
ideal may be described as, T do not want 
to become one like him, nevertheless I 
need him as an inseparable part of my 
life.* A man may have his own ego-ideal, 
yet he may feel his life incomplete without 
a wife. Parents need children to complete 
their sense of parenthood. 

Experience, however, teaches us that no 
ordinary human beingv however good and 
virtuous, can serve as a perfect objective 
ideal. Ordinary human beings may satisfy 
some of our emotional needs but not the 
higher needs of the spirit. Only the great 
incarnations of God like Krsna, Buddha, 
Christ or some of the archetypal divinities 
worshipped in Hinduism can really measure 
up to the lofty standards of the human 
spirit. That is why they have been 
universally accepted as perfect objective 
ideals. Such a universal objective ideal is 
known as the ista-devata. 

There is a close relationship between 
one’s spirit-image and ista-devata. A 
spiritual aspirant should choose as his 
objective ideal only that divine Being who 
is in harmony with his own spirit-imago 



and, if possible, one who is in harmony 
with his ego-ideal. 

It is a mistake to look upon the ista- 
devatd merely as an aid in concentration, 
drsti- saukary am, for even when a person 
is not practising meditation, the objective 
ideal continues to influence his thoughts, 
emotions and actions. There is a lot of 
difference between meditating on a black 
dot or gazing at a crystal and meditating 
on ista-devata. The former may intensify 
one’s awareness, but the latter transforms 
the ego. Even if one regards the ista-devata 
as a mental projection (as in Tibetan 
Buddhism) or as an ‘archetype’ (as the 
Swiss psychologist Carl G. Jung did), still 
the objective ideal has a great power of 
transforming the ego. Dr. Jung has shown 
that the archetypal symbols of God play 
two important roles: transformation of 

consciousness and integration of personality . 8 
He regarded the self as a centre with the 
power to integrate the conscious and the 
unconscious and believed that, if this 
centre was not occupied by the Image of 
God, it would lead to disharmony and 
mental illness. 

If mere symbols can produce such great 
changes in the mind, how much more 
powerful must be Reality itself! In 
Hinduism an ista-devata is regarded not 
as a symbol but, as a living manifestation 
of Divine Reality. According to the 
Tantras, meditation on a deity automati- 
cally purifies the mind. Simply by adoring 
a divine Personality one’s ego gradually 
gets transformed by absorbing to some 
extent his divine attributes. A person who 
has established firmly his ista-devata in 
the core of his heart will find his whole 
personality getting naturally integrated 
around that centre. 

8* See, Symbols of Transformation in The 
Collected Works of C.G. Jung , Bolligen Series 
XX (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 

1970 ). 
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Transforming power of love 

Another transforming agent which has a 

powerful influence on the ego is love. 

Unlike knowledge which is acquired from 

outside, love is supposed to be inherent in 

the soul. Since it is generally assumed 

that everyone has enough love in him, 

everyone , is expected to love everyone else. 

This assumption is, however, seldom found 

corroborated in actual life. A good many 

# 

human problems and sufferings are caused 
by inadequate or mis-directed love. This 
shows that love is not a simple emotional 
experience. Rather, it is a complex psychol- 

4 

ogical phenomenon associated with different 
levels of personality. At the level of the 
body love takes the form of physical 
attraction or fascination. At a higher level 
it becomes an expression of the unity of 
Prana. An intense form of this love is 
found in the mother with a newborn baby. 
At a still higher level love manifests itself 
as the ego’s fellowship with other egos. 
This is the type of love that characterizes 
relationships among friends, colleagues and 
members of societies. At the highest level 
love is an expression of the oneness of the 
Atman with Brahman. This is the 
transcendent love or bhakti which the soul 
feels for God. 

In the Judeo-Christian tradition love is 
regarded as I-Thou relationship. Even 
God is the ‘wholly Other’, an eternal 
Thou. Love is not a subject-object, I-it, 
relationship — like the relationship between 
a carpenter and timber or between a 
butcher and sheep — but a direct subject- 
subject relationship. The person who is 
loved is not treated as an object. Human 
relationship is a mutual exchange, a 
dialogue . 9 Clearly, love in Judeo-Christian 



9. A forceful expression of this view is 
found in Martin Buber’s famous books, 1 and 

Thou and Between Man and Man. 



tradition is conceived as an encounter 
between two egos. Egos are discrete entities 
with barriers separating them. The func- 
tion of love is to overcome these barriers — a 
negative function. 

This dualistic conception of love has 
two drawbacks. In the first place, it makes 
love an obligation — not a free and natural 
attribute of the soul but a duty imposed 
by God’s commandment, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ This view is 
based on the belief that man by nature is 
selfish and sinful and that love is a divine 
gift. Secondly, it regards love for one’s 
own self and love for others as mutually 
exclusive and contradictory. By treating 
love for oneself as a sin it encourages self- 
hatred and taking recourse to selfless service 
as a form of escape from oneself. 

According to Vedanta, love is an expres- 
sion of the non-dual nature of Reality 
which is nothing but the Supreme Self of 
whom all individual selves are parts. Love 
is not a supernatural gift but a natural 
attribute of the human soul. There is 
nothing to separate two selves except 
ignorance — ignorance of the true nature of 
the -self — and ignorance is removed only 
by knowledge. When ignorance vanishes, 
true love already inherent in the soul, 
manifests itself spontaneously . 10 The 
natural relationship between human beings 
is not that of ‘I-thou’ but of ‘we’. It is 
not necessary to hate oneself or escape from 
oneself in order to love others. Selfless 
service is not a special kind of activity 
but the natural way an enlightened soul 
acts. What one does for oneself should 
conduce to the welfare of others and what 
one does for others should conduce to 
one’s own welfare. In brief, love is the 
progressive integration of other selves into 



10 * Cf. ‘He who sees all beings in the very 
Self and the Self in ail beings, is freed from 
hatred’. Isa upanisad, 6 
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one’s true Self. The only authentic way 
to love others is to integrate their selves 
into yours. 

An unavoidable step in this integration 
process is the transformation of ego- 
consciousness. The limited T must change 
into an ever-expanding £ we’. In a natural 
way this takes place to a limited extent in 
the family, in the friendship circle and in 
the monastic community, but it usually 
goes on as an unconscious process 
interrupted and distorted by instinctual 
drives like fear, hate and greed. If freed 
from these lower obstructions, and if 
cultivated consciously as a spiritual 
discipline, love becomes one of the most 
potent means of transforming ego-con- 
sciousness. However, love can accomplish 
this task only if it is genuine. Merely 
imagining that one has love for others or 
cultivating polite and pleasing manners 
can bring about no inner transformation. 
Genuine, unselfish love is found only in 
spiritual people. 

Meditation and other spiritual techniques 

Prayer, worship, Japa, meditation and 
similar spiritual disciplines form another 
class of ego transformers. These disciplines, 
unlike work, ideal and love which operate 
during the normal course of everyday life, 
are usually practised at specific times. 
They produce significant results only 
when they are practised with great inten- 
sity and steadfastness. Their basic 
principles and effects on consciousness 
were discussed in these columns on several 
previous occasions and need not be 
repeated here. 

Encountering the ego 

Though the methods discussed above 
bring about transformation of ego con- 
sciousness, they do not deal with the ego 
directly. The most effective way of chang- 



ing the ego is to get hold of it, understand 
its workings and re-educate it. For this 
the ego must first of all be encountered in 
the depths of one’s consciousness. Most 
of the time we are driven into various 
activities without ever encountering the 
driver, the ego. We encounter so many 
people but seldom the ego. The ego has 
no visible configuration ; it is not even a 
mental image. Nevertheless, its lineaments 
can be understood by encountering it 
directly. 

This encounter is not a meditation of the 
ordinary kind which is usually concentra- 
tion of mind on an object such as a 
divine image, name or concept. Nor is it 
thinking about one’s past or present actions 
and reactions. Encountering the ego is a 
direct communion with oneself. It is an 
immediate experience which may be best 
described as a kind of self-revelation. The 
ego generally puts on several masks, and 
much of our ordinary understanding of 
ourselves is based on self-deception. 
Encountering the ego is to know the ego 
without its masks. This self -revelation 

gives us a true picture of ourselves, a 
deep insight into our present problems 
and their causes which lie buried in the 
past. 

Lack of self-knowledge is one of the 
basic causes of our failures and sufferings. 
It is also the main obstacle to spiritual 
progress. Many spiritual aspirants do not 
realize that before they begin their medi- 
tation if they spend at least fifteen minutes 
in encountering the ego, it will ., greatly 
improve their cq^centration and make 
meditation more realistic. The ego can 
be truly encountered only in the silence 
and stillness of the depths of v one’s con- 
sciousness. The daily practice of this kind 
of interior encounter will soon bring about 
a great transformation of the ego and 
one’s total awareness. 




THE VEILED DIVINITY 

SWAM I BRAHMESHANANDA 



Among the trinity of the Ramakrishna 
Movement — Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy 
Mother Sri Saradadevi, and Swami Vivek- 
ananda — the Holy Mother is most difficult 
to understand. Even the great Swami 
Saradananda, a monastic disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna, and himself an illumined soul 
who wrote the spiritual classic Sri Rama- 
krishna the Great Master and who served 
the Holy Mother for more than a decade, 
found it difficult to measure the profound 
mystery of the Holy Mother’s life and 
character. When asked to write a detailed 
life of the Holy Mother, he replied by 
humming a Bengali song which rendered 
into English would read as follows: 

Bewildered am I witnessing the tricks of the 
great Enchantress, 

I sit pondering whether to laugh or to weep. 
Living with her, following her always 
Yet unable to fathom, I accept defeat. 

Wondrous is her world-play, 

Whence she makes and breaks night and day. 
This much have I learnt: 

This indeed is her divine play.i 

If such was the predicament of Swami 
Saradananda, how difficult it is for an 
ordinary individual to comprehend the real 
nature of the Holy Mother! The most 
important reason for this difficulty is that 
her life and personality had always remained 
hidden. She was herself very shy and never 
liked to come out in public. She kept 
herself covered with a veil and the devotees 
who came to pay their respects could see 
only her bare feet. Even the direct disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna found it difficult to see 
her face. 

Sri Ramakrishna who considered modesty 



a virtue in women encouraged and helped 
her to remain hidden. In fact he protected 
and guarded her like a precious jewel. 
After the passing away of Sri Ramakrishna, 
his disciples hardly ever talked about her 
and never displayed in public her picture. 
It was difficult even for her own initiated 
disciples to procure a copy of her photo in 
those days. And finally, although a 
number of books have been written about 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, 
the literature on the Holy Mother is 
scanty. Rightly has she been called 
lajjapatavrtd 9 ‘covered by a veil of modesty’. 
In fact, concealment was one of her most 
important characteristics, recognized even 
by Sri Ramakrishna who, to highlight this 
aspect of the Holy Mother, gave the 
illustration of a cat which when covered 
with ashes cannot be easily spotted out. On 
deeper analysis, more than one veil or 
covering will be found obscuring the 
various aspects of the Holy Mother. 

Various aspects and coverings of the Holy 
Mother 

In the absolute sense or at the paramar- 
thika level, the Holy Mother is regarded 
as paramdprakrti or the supreme creatrix 
of the universe, known in Vedanta as 
Maya, the mysterious power of Brahman 
inseparably united with it. Swami Sarad- 
ananda has spoken of the Holy Mother as 
the power in Sri Ramakrishna inseparable 
from him just as the power of burning is 
inseparable from fire . 2 She herself once 
admitted that she was Maya. Once a few 
ladies went to meet the Holy Mother when 



1* Swami Ishanananda, Matr Sannidhye 
(Calcutta; Udbodhan 4th Edition, 1984) p. 214 







